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Wrecking NSF? Ridiculous, Says Its Combative Director 


In two and a half years as Director of the National 
Science Foundation, Erich Bloch has churned that tradi- 
tionally staid institution with a vigor that is increasingly 
rousing approval and criticism, much of it focused on 
NSF's spreading network of campus-based, multi-disci- 
plinary research centers linked to industry. Admirers say 
that Bloch—formerly a high-level research administrator 
and vice president at IBM—has jarred NSF from a long 
drowse, rationalized its priorities, and boosted its budget 
through shrewd linkage to the politically trendy issue of 
industrial competitiveness. Critics contend that Bloch has 
perverted NSF's sacred mission to support academic ba- 
sic research—a theme prominently reflected in an article 
focused on Bloch in the NY Times Sunday Business Sec- 
tion of February 15, headlined: ““The NSF’s Maverick 
Chief . . . Pushing lvory-Tower Scientists Into the High- 
Tech Race.” 

On February 20, as he often does, Bloch met with 
reporters following the monthly meeting of the National 
Science Board, NSF's policymaking body. Following, 
edited by SGR, are excerpts from what was an unusually 
spirited session, in which Bloch displayed caustic humor 
and irritation. 

® 

Q. Some of the Board members say that you are ex- 
panding the research centers to the detriment of individ- 
ual investigators. 

Bloch. Who did you talk to? 

Q. You’ve probably talked to them, too. 

Bloch. When did you stop beating your wife? Is that 
the question? No, that’s not so. We’re not doing one or 
the other. We’re doing both. The balance is shifting 
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from what it was in the past. We’re redirecting certain 
things. Sure, we have more centers programs today than 
we had two, three years ago. We’ll have more five years 
from now. Guaranteed. Any change causes concern, 
uncertainty. I didn’t see the Board vote down any of the 
things on centers that came up. So, they must be in 
agreement with it, I hope. 

We need centers, just like we need individual investi- 
gators. We’re not abandoning one in favor of the other. 
The trend is research itself, instrumentation, the multi- 


disciplinary and emerging kinds of areas. Neuroengin- 
eering is one of those examples. There are people that 
are unhappy about it. But there are people that are 
unhappy about anything. 

Q. One other thing we hear is that you’re turning the 
Foundation into an industrial research establishment. 

Bloch. Is that right? What are we producing? Which 
mouse trap are we producing? 

Q. We’re here to ask the questions. 

Bloch. { don’t believe that [allegation about industrial 
research] for a minute. I tell you, people that are saying 

(Continued on page 2) 


In Brief 


The ascent of Senator Lawton Chiles (D-Fla.) to the 
chairmanship of the NIH appropriations subcommittee 
has caused unease among the mandarins of biomedical 
research. Chiles, who also chairs the Senate Budget 
Committee, has crimped NIH’s opportunity for telling 
its story in the Senate. Whereas all 12 institute directors, 
plus a few others, used to get a turn in the witness chair, 
the only NIH witness this year will be NIH Director 
James B. Wyngaarden. The usual team will be present, 
but only to fill gaps upon request. And the hearing, 
which used to roll on for days, will be confined to one 
session. 

Chiles’ predecessor, under Republican control of the 
Senate, was Lowell P. Weicker Jr., who used to badger 
the NIH chiefs for not seeking bigger budgets. It's now 
recalled in the biomedical lobby that last year Chiles 
offered an amendment to shift $100 million from medical 
research to education. The wires have been humming 
with concerted efforts to get the Senator’s biomedical 
constituents on the case. 

With NIH now holding a year-long centennial observa- 
tion, it has been noted that Ronald Reagan, six years in 
office, has yet to give a ceremonial nod to the institution, 
let alone set foot on the campus. 

The already huge disparity between federal spending 
on civilian and military R&D would become even bigger 
under the Reagan budget for fiscal 1988. In 1981, the 
federal government obligated $17 billion for defense-re- 
lated R&D and $15.3 billion for civilian R&D. Proposed 
for 1988: $46 billion for military R&D, $18 billion for 
civilian R&D. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
that don’t know what an industrial enterprise is. 

Q. It’s said so widely that you wonder why the percep- 
tion arises. 

Bloch. How widely? Are you going to take a count? 
Now let’s look at that for a second. What are we doing? 
The first thing we are doing is focusing on education. 
That has nothing to do with an industrial enterprise. 
We’re focusing on precollege education and on under- 
graduate education. We’re increasing the graduate fel- 
lowships. We’re adding to our disciplinary research and 
facilities. That has nothing to do with industrial enter- 
prise. 

We’re focusing on centers. Now, maybe that’s where 
the point is being made. But, again, if you look at the 
centers that we’re funding, and if you look at the activi- 
ties in the centers, what is it? It’s basic research, basic 
research in telecommunications, in robotics, in materi- 
als. It’s education in the centers. So, I don’t see the 
connection. 


Universities Keep Control 


The other [criticism] is that we’re asking industry to 
participate in it, but who has the control over the cen- 
ters? The universities have the control over the centers. 
They’re managing the centers. They’re located in uni- 
versities, and not located in AT&T or GE or wherever it 
is. So, I don’t know where it comes from. We’re focus- 
ing on engineering more than before. Does that mean 
making it an industrial enterprise? I don’t think so. I 
think it’s focusing on engineering the way we should 
focus on engineering—it’s as important as science. And 
it’s part of our job. Focusing on computer science—is 
that industrial engineering? I don’t think so. I’m kind of 
impatient with that kind of accusation. 

Q. The Defense Department has been accused of sup- 
porting applied science to the detriment of its basic science. 

Bloch. Yeah, I made that comment. 

Q. And very often, even in the 6.1 area [the Pentagon’s 
budget category for basic research], there are many re- 
search scientists who claim that Defense 6.1 science is 
really applied science. Some of that same charge is being 
leveled at NSF, that the basic science is no longer basic, 
that it’s really applied science that you’re supporting. 

Bloch. Now let’s just step back for a second. First of 
all, I think our procedure and our approach is quite 
different from the Defense Department. It has to be and 
should be. We’re receiving a lot of grant proposals, 
unsolicited. Sometimes we go out with some very gener- 
al solicitations. On the engineering research centers, we 
went out with a solicitation, but we didn’t say, by the 
way, come in on robotics or come in on this material or 


that material, or come in on telecommunications, or 
anything like that. Whatever came in, came in, and we 
selected out, so we hope that we got from the universi- 
ties what they saw as burning research issues. 

The individual grants are the same way. It’s the scien- 
tists out in the universities that are coming with their 
grant proposals. And I don’t think they are coming in 
with applied research grants. Yeah, once in a while they 
do come in with an applied research grant. We’re re- 
sponding to the needs as seen by the community. 

Q. On education, Homer Neal [Professor of Physics, 
SUNY Stony Brook, who served as Chairman of a 1985 
National Science Board panel that examined undergrad- 
uate science, engineering, and mathematics education] 
testified in Congress yesterday. He acknowledged that 
there has been an increase in NSF support of science 
education, but he also said it still remains seriously ne- 
glected. 

Bloch. First of all, let’s just understand a couple of 
things. The biggest percentage increase that we are ask- 
ing for in the 1988 budget is for education and human 
resources—S0 percent. 

Q. Increasing it to $60 million out of an NSF budget of 
nearly $1.9 billion. - 

Bloch. It’s more than that. The $60 million you’re 
talking about is primarily precollege education. We 
have other education problems. And it’s about time that 
we acknowledge it. We’ve got precollege education. We 
have a new emphasis on undergraduate education, and 
we have an increased emphasis on graduate education. 
That’s point number one. 

Point number two: You can say that about anything. 
And in fact, if you talk to the physics people, or talk to 
the astronomy people, they think we are grossly under- 
funding them also. Nobody has ever walked in here and 
said they are overfunded. So, I’m sure that can be said 
about education also, and I feel the same way, but I 
think we have the right balance. And it’s a balance, it’s a 
compromise. ; 
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(Continued from page 2) 

But I think we have focused over the last three years, 
since Bassam [Shakhashiri, Assistant Director for Sci- 
ence and Engineering Education] has been here, and 
since the education directorate has been reestablished, 
on precollege education. Under Homer’s [Neal] guid- 
ance, the Board has been focusing on undergraduate 
education. We have taken the report [of Neal’s commit- 
tee] very seriously. We have put it into the 1987 budget; 
we increased it in ’88, and if you compare that report 
with what we have been doing, I think we have done at 
least as well as the report said, maybe we’ve done even 
better. 

Q. Was the Foundation asked for its views on the SSC 
(Superconducting Super Collider)? 

Bloch. Not directly. Indirectly. 

Q. Why would that be? You fund so much research in 
physics, why wouldn’t the Administration ask for your 
views? 

Bloch. Wait a minute. Be very careful. The National 
Science Foundation doesn’t have a monopoly on fund- 
ing basic research. It’s distributed over a lot of the de- 
partments. DOE (Department of Energy) has staked 
out over the years a big activity in that area. They are 
supplying the major instrumentation. Just look at Fer- 
milab as an example, look at the synchrotron light 
sources, especially the new ones that are under con- 
struction. 


DOE Buys Big Equipment 


We [NSF’s grantees] are the users of those. We can’t 
afford even a $1 billion synchrotron light source, and 
that’s about the minimum that it costs these days. These 
are no longer $20 million items. So, we depend on DOE 
to provide those, and we are sponsoring the users. It’s 
one thing to put instruments in place. It’s another one 
to make sure that we have enough people, both from a 
quantity and quality point, that are educated to take 
advantage of these things. And that’s our job, more so 
than the other agencies. And the doubling of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation budget [proposed by the 
President on January 27, to occur over the next five 
years] is a recognition of that. And that’s why you saw 
that one appear first before you saw the SSC [for which 
Presidential approval was announced January 30] ap- 
pear on the surface. And I think it was recognized by the 
Administration that you couldn’t do the SSC without 
laying a foundation for it through NSF first. So, the two 
are not unconnected. 

Q. Have you decided how to spend your doubled 
budget? 


Bloch. We have an activity going on between now and 
June to address that problem. In June, we’ll have a day- 
and-a-half discussion with the Board to look at the five- 
year strategic plan. And in the fall, we’ll submit a five- 
year budget account to the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

Q. Do you know of any situation in industry or else- 
where where the budget is determined before the long- 
range plan? 

Bloch. Yes. 

Q. Where, except this one, where the government has 
decided to give you twice as much money but there’s no 
plan? 


Says NSF Will Set Precedent 





Bloch. The answer is yes. First of all, let’s be very 
clear about that, in industry what you see is that there is 
always a five-year budget and a five-year plan, as a 
minimum; sometimes a 10-year plan and a 10-year 
budget. Only in the government do we talk about year- 
to-year kinds of budgets when it comes to research. And 
you know quite well that that’s not the right approach to 
it. We’re looking at a five-year strategic plan in conjunc- 
tion with the five-year budget, and we’re going to sub- 
mit a five-year budget at the end of the year. 

What we got out of OMB, the doubling of the budget, 
is a goal. There it is. That doesn’t mean we’re going to 
get it. That depends on the plan we have and how well it 
stands a scrutiny. But I think it’s very important to put 
that goal out in front of us. And it’s up to us to make 
sure that that happens. Nobody gives you a blank check 
for very long. 

Q. Congress votes money year by year. This Adminis- 
tration leaves office in January 1989. Isn’t a five-year 
budget plan a pipe dream? There’s no track record in the 
US government of writing a budget five years in advance. 

Bloch. No, but there’s always a first. 

Q. You expect that the Foundation will break new 
ground on this? 

Bloch. Yup, definitely. 

Q. Will you seek a change in the Foundation’s statute to 
authorize five-year financing? 

Bloch. Absolutely. It’s already on the Hill, for autho- 
rization [statutory authority to spend funds], not for 
appropriation [the actual voting of funds]. I don’t think 
you have to have a five-year appropriation bill. In fact, 
that might not be very smart. But I think we should put 
the stake on the ground from an authorization view- 
point, and have a five-year goal. I would hope it’s a floor 
and not a ceiling. 
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Lots of Talk But Actually Few New Research Centers 


For all the attention it has aroused, NSF’s Research 
Centers program exists at only 11 universities, and is 
currently operated only through one of the Founda- 
tion’s six disciplinary sections, the Engineering Direc- 
torate. Campus-based, multi-disciplinary, and linked to 
industry, the centers take a mere sliver of NSF’s overall 
budget—$30 million out of a total of $1.6 billion. 

Though an expansion is planned to the biological sci- 
ences at NSF and to other federal agencies, the planned 
program would still be only a minuscule part of the 
national R&D enterprise, even with the linked industri- 
al firms contributing financial support. 

Why, then, with 259 engineering schools in the coun- 
try, and nearly $8 billion in federal research support 
going to universities—out of total federal R&D spend- 
ing this year of $57 billion—has this tiny program 
spawned grandiose claims and severe, though quietly 
expressed, criticisms? 

Its proponents say it will revolutionize engineering 
education and contribute to economic rejuvenation. 
During and after service as the White House Science 
Adviser, George A. Keyworth II repeatedly hailed it as 
the Administration’s most important science-policy ini- 
tiative. And in January, the research-centers program 
was publicly endorsed by the hunkered-down White 
House as part of its industrial competitiveness strategy. 

Meanwhile, a publicly silent corps of critics looks 
upon the program as a contaminant of academic values 
by shortsighted industrial managers. The latter view 
broke into the popular prints on February 15 in a NY 
Times Sunday Business article that strongly suggested 
that the industrially oriented centers reflect a determi- 
nation by NSF Director Erich Bloch to reduce the Foun- 
dation’s commitment to basic research. NSF sources say 
Bloch was infuriated by the article, which reported him 
as having “instilled fear in some Foundation employes.” 
Why is so much fuss being generated by so small a piece 
of the vast federal research portfolio? 

The answer is that, small as it is, it comes at a time 
when federally financed new starts are rarities in aca- 
demic science. Along with the lure of money, the cen- 
ters program has been extravagantly talked up by sever- 
al past and present politicians of science, notably 
Keyworth, Bloch, and the Chairman of the National 
Science Board, Roland Schmitt, who is also Chief Scien- 
tist of General Electric. They clearly view the centers as 
a battering ram against traditional departmental bound- 
aries and precious academic interests, which, they in- 
sist, are dead weights on industrial innovation. 

Two years ago, NSF’s startup call for applications for 
the centers program brought in 142 proposals seeking a 
total of $2.2 billion. All that NSF had to offer then was 
$10 million to establish the first six centers—with a 


promise of a few million dollars a year each over five 
years, and then a cutoff. 

The stampede was repeated last year, when another 
five centers were established by NSF. Now comes Presi- 
dent Reagan, with a followup to his 1987 State of the 
Union Address, “A Quest for Excellence,” which in- 
cluded an endorsement of “‘new government-private sci- 
ence and technology centers at universities . . . to focus 
on fundamental science that has the potential to contrib- 
ute to our nation’s economic competitiveness ... ” 
Even so, the budgeted plans for the centers remain 
relatively modest. 

The Centers budget at NSF’s Engineering Director- 
ate is scheduled to rise next year, Congress willing, from 
the present $30 million to $48 million, of a proposed 
total for NSF of nearly $1.9 billion. The Directorate 
plans to announce another four or five centers in April, 
bringing the total to 15 or 16, on the way to the present 
longterm goal of 25. 

(The 11 existing centers, and their research areas, 
are: Columbia University, telecommunications; Uni- 
versity of Delaware, composite manufacturing; UC 
Santa Barbara, robotics; MIT, biotechnology process 
manufacturing; Purdue, manufacturing systems; Uni- 
versity of Maryland, engineering systems; Brigham 
Young, advanced combustion; Carnegie-Mellon, engi- 
neering design; Illinois, Urbana, semiconductor elec- 
tronics; Lehigh University, technology for large struc- 
tures, and Ohio State, net-shape manufacturing. ) 

The growth rate from startup to the scale planned for 
next year is robust, but the figures don’t match the 
enthused rhetoric that accompanied the program’s 
launch in 1985. At the time, Presidential Science Advis- 
er Keyworth urged a $500 million budget for the cen- 
ters, and expressed confidence that at least 50 would be 
in operation by fiscal 1988. 

Expansion into the NSF Directorate for Biological, 
Behavioral, and Social Sciences is scheduled to begin in 
this fiscal year, and grow next year, but the stated plans 
for the Biological Centers Program are also modest and 
in part terminologically curious. The plans include a 
handful of one-time awards this year, of about $500,000 
each, for laboratory equipment; these awards are for 
“mini-centers.”’ Scheduled for next year are two or 
three five-year awards, of $2 million to $3 million a year 
each, for full-fledged new centers. 

Meanwhile, the 1988 budget proposal calls for NSF 
and the Departments of Agriculture and Energy to pro- 
vide $3.3 million each to establish and support a center 
for the plant sciences. But Congress is yet to render a 
verdict on that venture. There’s also talk of setting up a 
Center for Geographic Information with support from 

(Continued on page 5) 
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..Critics Say Potential of Centers is Oversold 


(Continued from page 4) 

NSF, the Defense Mapping Agency, the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency, and the Departments of 
Commerce, Energy, and Transportation. The center 
would be a repository for a variety of data that’s now 
widely scattered among government and non-govern- 
ment organizations. 

Proponents of the centers concept are notable for 
their unrestrained enthusiasm. In 1985, Nam P. Suh, the 
head of engineering at NSF, told a symposium that “If 
they are successful and do their job right, the ERCs 
(Engineering Research Centers) will help in forming an 
exciting cultural environment . . . an environment that 
will create new intellectual frontiers and many impor- 
tant breakthroughs in engineering.” 

(Suh’s remarks are included in The New Engineering 
Centers: Purposes, Goals, and Expectations, 207 pages, 


$25.95, National Academy Press, 2101 Constitution 
Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20418; tel. 202/334-3313.) 

Skeptics of this prescription for academe’s ills are 
scoffed at by Keyworth and NSF Director Bloch as 
narrow-visioned resisters of change. As one middle- 
rank NSF official put it, “There are people who have 
been getting NSF money for 30 years, and they don’t 
like to see anything new.” 

As is customary in science politics, the doubters whis- 
per rather than shout in the open, but they raise some 
interesting points: The stampede for centers money, 
they say, is inspired by a dearth of new funds for cam- 
pus-based research, and is not an endorsement of the 
wisdom of the centers concept. Moreover, they argue, 
the forecasts of valuable output from the centers, in 
knowledge and training, have very little empirical basis. 

(Continued on page 6) 


Texts and Studies from House Science Task Force Available from GPO 


All but a few of a planned total of 37 volumes of 
hearing texts and background studies are now avail- 
able from the 1985-86 inquiries conducted by the Task 
Force on Science Policy of the House Science, Space, 
and Technology Committee. For information about 
availability, prices, and ordering of the publications: 
Congressional Desk, US Government Printing Of- 
fice, 202/275-3030. 

Still to come is a final report from the long-running 
extravaganza, which heard scores of witnesses from 
academe, government, and industry. SGR cautions 
that, in many instances, the titles are better than the 
contents. Following is the list: 


® 

Hearings 

Vol. 1, Goals and Objectives of National Science Policy 

Vol. 2, The Role of the Research Museums 

Vol. 3, Industrial Basic and Applied Research and Gov- 
ernment Science Policy 

Vol. 4, International Cooperation in Big Science: High- 
Energy Physics 

Vol. 5, The Future of Science. 

Vol. 6, The Federal Government and the University 
Infrastructure 

Vol. 7, International Cooperation in Science 

Vol. 8, Science in the Political Process 

Vol. 9, Scientists and Engineers: Supply and Demand 

Vol. 10, The Impact of the Information Age on Science 

Vol. 11, The Role of the Social and Behavioval Sciences 

Vol. 12, Science in the Mission Agencies and in the 
Federal Laboratories 

Vol. 13, British Science Evaluation Methods 

Vol. 14, Demographic Trends and the Science and Engi- 


neering Workforce 

Vol. 15, Science and the Regulatory Environment for 
Research 

Vol. 16, Research Funding Mechanisms 

Vol. 17, Project Selection Methods 

Vol. 18, National Research Funding Levels 

Vol. 19, Biomedical Research Policies 

Vol. 20, Research Funding as an Investment 

Vol. 21, The Role of the National Academies 

Vol. 22, Scientific Research and Publication Practices 

Vol. 23, Report of the White House Science Council 
Panel on the Health of US Colleges and Universities 

Vol. 24, The Financial Health of the Universities 
Background Studies 

Vol. 1, A History of Science Policy in the US 

Vol. 2A, Bibliography of Science Policy Studies and 
Reports, 1945-85 

Vol. 2B, Bibliography of Reports by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 1945-85 

Vol. 3, The Nobel Prize Awards in Science as a Measure 
of National Strength in Science 

Voi. 4, A Worldwide Inventory of Big Science Facilities 

Vol. 5, The Impact of the Information Revolution on 
Science 

Vol. 6, Research Policies for the Social and Behavioral 
Sciences 

Vol. 7, Expertise and Democratic Decision Making: A 
Reader 

Vol. 8, Science Support by the Defense Department 

Vol. 9, Demographic Trends and the Science and Engi- 
neering Workforce 

Vol. 10, The Regulatory Environment for Science 

Vol. 11, Alternative Mechanisms of Research Support 

Vol. 12, Research Funding as an Investment: Can We 
Measure the Returns? 
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Competitiveness Brings Bonanza for Research Budgets 


It is not certain that science can do anything for com- 
petitiveness, but competitiveness is already doing a 
great deal for science. 

Under the fashionable banner of competitiveness, the 
President, on January 27 in a special message titled “A 
Quest for Excellence,” proposed “that we double over 
five years the budget of the National Science Founda- 
tion.” There is some dearth of reality in Ronald Reagan 
in 1987 proposing a budget item for the government of 
1992. But the important fact is that no one has blinked at 
or disputed this goal, or even raised the sensible ques- 
tion of whether doubling is the proper change. 

The President’s public embrace of the obscure but 
pure NSF might be related by cynical minds to the rapid 
collapse of his Administration. But nowhere in Wash- 
ington has that possibility raised interest. Instead, the 
NSF aficionados are happily clucking over Reagan’s 
vaporous five-year plan for the budget of their favorite 
agency. 

Also riding the tide of competitiveness is that most 
improbable of all ventures for making a living in this 
hard world, the Superconducting Super Collider. In an- 
nouncing the President’s support for going ahead with 
the $6-billion SSC, Energy Secretary John S. Herring- 
ton said the decision demonstrates that “Ronald Rea- 
gan is committed to keeping this nation on the cutting 
edge of world leadership and competitiveness.” 

Beyond the NSF proposal, the “Quest for Excel- 
lence” contains a good deal of vague and warmed-over 
material that’s obviously intended to convey an impres- 
sion of new enterprises and hard-driving innovations. 
Thus, it states that “Key new or expanded initiatives 
proposed in my 1988 budget include design and con- 
struction by the United States, in conjunction with our 


Centers 
(Continued from page 5) 


Finally, with applications for the centers commonly run- 
ning to hundreds, and sometimes thousands of pages, 
the diversion of talent and time at hundreds of universi- 
ties creates a cost that the promoters don’t mention. The 
manager of one failed application for NSF center sup- 
port told SGR that staff time, consultants fees, travel, 
and other expenses incurred in the effort exceeded 
$250,000. 

What’s certain about the centers is that they are far 
from gobbling up a significant slice of federal research 
spending, in NSF or other agencies. What’s most note- 
worthy about them is the great mismatch between the 
cheerleading for their supposedly wondrous potential 
and the modest sums that the Reagan Administration is 
investing in them.—DSG 


friends and allies, of a permanently manned space sta- 
tion; development of an Aerospace Plane; development 
of advanced civil space technology; global geospace sci- 
ence and planetary sciences programs; improved manu- 
facturing technologies; hyperspeed integrated circuits; 
and mapping human DNA.” 

All of these have been gestating within the federal 
establishment for some years. There’s nothing new 
about any of them, nor does the 1988 budget contain 
any abrupt increases for them arising from a sense of 
economic urgency. But presidential doting on these re- 
search programs, along with many others mentioned in 
the message, puts a glow on science-government rela- 
tions. 

The Reagan record in this area is a mixed bag. Feder- 
al support of basic research, most of it in universities, 
has nearly doubled, to $9 billion, since he took office. 
But a lot of that increase comes from the budget of the 
National Institutes of Health, which Congress has pro- 
tected against the Administration’s repeated assaults. 
Congress has also saved the Sea Grant program from 
termination by the Administration, as well as many fos- 
sil-fuel research programs in the Department of Energy. 

Where the Reagan Administration has been unswerv- 
ing is in its devotion to colossal high-tech projects, start- 
ing with the ill-advised, and Congressionally slain, Fast 
Breeder Reactor, and continuing through the MX, the 
B-1 revival, the Strategic Defense Initiative, the Aero- 
space Plane, the manned space station, and, finally, the 
SSC. The President has never met a high-tech project he 
didn’t like. 

The enthronement of competitiveness as a force in 
research policy is a happy event for budget seekers. In 
the political ranks, never have so many who know so 
little about research invested such great faith—not to 
mention public money—in its economic powers. The 
risk of overpromising and disenchantment is consider- 
able. But it’s getting little attention from the statesmen 
of science, who seem bedazzled by politics’ gushing af- 
fection for their work. 


AAAS Plans Fraud Conference 


The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science plans to hold a conference next fall on miscon- 
duct in science. It will be by invitation only, with about 
25-30 participants, and will be held in the Washington, 
DC, area. The conference will focus on procedures that 
research institutions have developed for dealing with 
misconduct problems, including the legal aspects. For 
information: Albert H. Teich, Public Sector Programs, 
AAAS, 1333 H St. NW, Washington, DC 20005; tel. 
202/326-6600. 
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Academic Pork-Barrel Raids Unstoppable, Study Says 


Associating itself with the inevitable, a broadly 
based academic committee has drawn up a confiden- 
tial draft report stating there’s little hope and no 
political gain in fighting against Congressional 
schemes to earmark federal funds for buildings at 
home universities. 

Frankly addressing the pork-barrel issue, the draft 
report states that “It is the legitimate prerogative of 
the Congress to initiate, establish and fund individual 
academic research facilities that are not requested by 
research agencies as part of regularly planned and 
budgeted research activities.” It adds that “active 
resistance by a majority of the academic research 
community to all earmarked projects is likely to be 
feckless exercise or, worse, a divisive and politically 
counterproductive one.” 

The draft report, which is now circulating for com- 
ment, was prepared by a committee formed last year 
by the Association of American Universities (AAU), 
a combine of 56 institutions that serves as the voice of 
big academic science in Washington. Chaired by 
Donald N. Langenberg, Chancellor of the University 
of Chicago-Illinois, the study was later joined by oth- 
er big guns of higher-education politics in Washing- 
ton: 

The American Council on Education, the Ameri- 
can Association of State Colleges and Universities, 
the National Association of Independent Colleges 
and Universities, the National Association of State 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges, and the Coun- 
cil of Graduate Schools in the United States. 


In Print 

The following publications are obtainable as indicated 
in the boldface headings—not from SGR. 

From Gale Research Co., Book Tower, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 48226; tel. 313/961-2242 

State Government Research Directory (349 pages, 
$175.00). With the states pursuing R&D as a device for 
economic development, this first edition is perhaps the 
best available compilation of all the agencies involved, 
though among its 800 plus listings are quite a few agen- 
cies that are only peripherally connected to research 
activities. Included are full name, address, and tele- 
phone number of agencies, the top official, and a brief 
outline of functions. 

Government Research Directory (977 pages, 
$350.00), fourth edition, lists some 3000 federal re- 
search facilities, and gives information along the lines of 
the above-mentioned state directory. 


The study was initiated by the leading holdout 
against pork-barrel appropriations, Robert M. Ro- 
senzweig, President of the AAU, who has rated ear- 
marked funding as the “The most controversial sub- 
ject in academic science policy in recent years.” In an 
address on February 5 to the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Independent Colleges and 
Universities—which comprises 800 private institu- 
tions—Rosenzweig stated: “My own view, and it re- 
mains the view of the organized academic and scien- 
tific community, is that we will do ourselves great 
harm if we move informed judgments about quality 
away from the core of scientific policy, and that the 
advantages of doing so are short-term and accrue 
exclusively to individual beneficiaries, while the costs 
are long-term and must be borne by all.” 

The draft report of the Langenberg Committee 
warned that organized opposition to pork-barrel 
measures may “erode the valuable political support 
and integrity of the research community with mem- 
bers of Congress who are in honest disagreement 
with the academic community on this matter.” 

In its recommendations, the draft report waffles 
around by advising the academic community to “ac- 
cept earmarking of funds for some academic research 
facilities as a political fact of life, as long as the Con- 
gress provides additional resources to meet the asso- 
ciated costs.” 

The final report of the Langenberg Committee has 
been slow in coming. SGR has been told that it’s now 
scheduled for public release in mid-March. 


From Superintendent of Documents, US Government 
Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402; tel. 202/783-3238 

Integrated Renewable Resource Management for US 
Insular Areas, report by the Congressional Office of 
Technology Assessment, summary now available, full 
text due at the end of March, reviews the ecological and 
economic status of the 2300 US-affiliated Caribbean 
and Pacific Islands. 
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OMB Relents on Plan to Clip 1987 Biomedical Budget 


The White House has retreated from what biomed- 
ical-research lobbyists have grudgingly rated as the 
most brilliant ploy yet to counter the old budget- 
busting alliance between Congress and the National 
Institutes of Health. 

As a result, it appears that NIH will now be permit- 
ted to spend all of the record $6.1 billion that Con- 
gress defiantly appropriated for this fiscal year, 1987. 
Up to the moment of the turnabout, NIH was trim- 
ming and cutting grants and contracts to conform toa 
convoluted White House scheme for $334 million of 
that sum to be carried over to next year. 

The shrewd feature of the carryover, or “extended 
availability” plan, was that it eluded statutory barri- 
ers against not spending appropriations by earmark- 
ing the NIH money for future spending. The White 
House had camouflaged this ruse by promising not to 
implement the carryover “until after Congressional 
enactment of this proposal.” But in the meantime, 
NIH was carrying out orders of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget to reduce the pace of expenditure 
in anticipation of losing the $334 million this year. 

NIH’s many friends in Congress agreed that they 
could eventually muster a vote to nullify the reduc- 
tion, but given the jammed legislative calendar and 
the diversions caused by the Iran-contra scandals, it 
was plain that the clock would be running out on 
fiscal 1987 before they could act. As one veteran 
biomedical research lobbyist put it to SGR before the 
White House retreat on the NIH budget, “You’ve 
got to hand it to OMB. They’ve at last found a way.” 
He agreed that “they never sleep.” 

The surprise reversal was stated in a letter dated 
February 24 from OMB Director James C. Miller III 
to Health and Human Services Secretary Otis R. 
Bowen. It came one day before an alliance of NIH 
supporters planned to go to court to seek a temporary 
restraining order against the plan to clip the NIH 
budget. The motive for the Administration’s turn- 
about was not stated, but the political reality is that 


the Reagan presidency is rapidly disintegrating. 
Someone in the bunker apparently recognized the 
foolishness of getting into a fight with the shrill, pub- 
lic-relations-wise champions of research on cancer, 
heart disease, etc. 

Presidential budgetmakers have for decades un- 
successfully sought a way to break the Bethesda- 
Capitol Hill alliance. Repeatedly foiled, OMB even- 
tually settled on the the tactic of asking for reductions 
or little or no annual increase for NIH in the realistic 
expectation that Congress would pile on the money, 
which it usually did. For instance, for fiscal 1985, the 
Administration sought to hold the NIH budget at a 
standstill $4.6 billion, but Congress added over $580 
million. For fiscal 1986, the Administration proposed 
a budget $288 million below the 1985 budget. Con- 
gress appropriated a record $5.3 billion. For this 
year, it added nearly $1 billion to the routinely low 
presidential request. 

Two years ago, OMB tried to hold down NIH 
spending by decreeing that when NIH gives out a 
multi-year grant, it must set aside the full sum in the 
first year of the award. Since Congress appropriates 
NIH funds year by year, the change would have re 
quired NIH to drop some 1500 grants to meet the 
reserve requirement. The General Accounting Of- 
fice, in response to a Congressional request for a 
legal ruling, deemed the “forward funding” plan out 
of bounds. 

The President’s fiscal 1988 budget lists NIH for 
$5.5 billion, a drop of $649 million from the current 
budget. The Ad Hoc Alliance for Biomedical Re- 
search—a budget-season collection of some 140 
health and research organizations rooting for NIH— 
has just put together its recommended budget for the 
great health agency. It calls for $7.4 billion. That may 
look like an astonishing and unattainable figure, but 
in recent years, the budget recommended by the Alli- 
ance has been closely matched by the budget voted 
by Congress. 
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